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DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT. 


STUDY from nature should be an ex- 
pression of character. It is of value in 
proportion as it presents essential truths 
of color, form, and structure, and should 
be so placed upon the sheet as to sug- 
gest the natural position and growth of 
the original. 

If it is to serve a decorative pur- 
\- | pose, something more is_ necessary. 
w, \ Whatever beauty it may possess in 
/{| itself, it must be brought into the best 
li} possible relation with its environment. 
A decorative arrangement then, involves: the adap- 
tation of subject and enclosing form, and such a 
placing of the subject as will secure a balance of 
the masses represented, and an agreeable variety in 
the division of the space. The enclosing form must 
be consistent with the subject in shape, size, and 
proportion. See illustrations on page 42. 

The apple branch appears to greater advantage 
in the square 1, than in the oblong 3, but the circle 
2 is best adapted as an enclosing form. A compari- 
son of 4 and 5 will show that the space in 4 is not 
well filled. The square in 5 is a better size for the 
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material contained. The effect of 6 is 
more satisfactory than that of 7, be- 
cause the oblong is of better propor- 
tion for the subject. 

The division of space is good in 
both 8 and g, but g is the more sat- 
isfactory because it gives the greatest 
space where it appears most needed. 
The end of the branch is too near the 
lower margin in 8. The other suggests 
more freedom. So that arrangement 
is most reasonable which allows most 


room in the direction 
subject would grow or develop. 


in which the 


If a spray is to be used in the decoration of a 
cover, gift card, or calendar, the one consideration 


which must govern its selection is 
that of appropriateness. Let the 
decoration be consistent with its 
use. The title, inscription, or pad, 
is an important feature in the bal- 
ance of the whole, but the initials 
or name of the designer should not 
occupy an important place. In the 
work of the little people, the ues of 
the initials as an element in the bal- 
ance may be encouraged, but as our 
work becomes more dignified, let 
us be professional. The artist adds 
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8 9 
his name to his picture or decoration in an incon- 
spicuous place; not as a part of the composition, 
but as a means of identifying his work. 

Such suggestions can be appreciated by pupils 
of the lower grammar grades, and if wisely pre- 
sented, will lead to intelligent work. 

An excellent first step in the teaching of this 
subject is to show pupils examples of good deco- 
rative arrangements. And these should be the best 
obtainable: drawings, Japanese prints, cover stamps, 
etc. Foot pieces clipped from old magazines are 
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helpful. Those in 1o are from the collection made 
by a pupil, and are of the right sort. Such things 
are incentives to good work. Nothing inspires young 
people more than to feel that they are engaged in 
doing the same things as men and women in the 
world. 

After the discussion of whatever illustrations 
are at hand, fasten several sprays or branches 
against the wall, or attach them to a background 
of stiff cardboard and place at a convenient height 
where they can be readily seen. Have a number of 
cardboard mats with openings varying in shape, 
size and proportion. Place each of these so that 
the opening will enclose the whole or a part of a 
specimen, and let the class choose the opening best 
fitted to each subject and decide its position. At 
another time, have pupils practice on the desks 
with simple specimens, using four strips of paper 
or card to make a frame which may be modified in 
size or proportion to fit the twig or spray. Repeat, 
using drawings from nature in place of the sprays. 
Afterward have decorative arrangements drawn in 
appropriate spaces, using pencil, brush and ink, or 
color. A drawing which is not wholly satisfactory 
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A drawing cut down and mounted. 
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in its arrangement, may sometimes be improved by 
cutting down the paper on which it is made and 
mounting it on a sheet of different tone. The result 
of this treatment is shown in 11. 


In these suggestions, we have considered only 
the adaptation of the enclosing form to the material 
contained. The adaptation of the branch or spray 
to the enclosing form by modification is a more 
difficulty problem, to be undertaken in higher grades. 
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The arrangement in 12, 13, 14, has been repeated 
by tracing. In 13 a middle tone has been used in 
addition to black on a white ground, and 14 shows 
the same tones on a ground of gray paper. Such 
an exercise gives excellent training in the adjust- 
ment of tones. 


The decoration on the calandar, 15, is appropri- 
ate to the month. 
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The design for a cover, 16, was made from a 
live poppy, after studying the cover stamp on ‘‘Bart- 





lett’s First Steps in English.’’ In a fifth grade 


room, 


one spring morning, the teacher had been 


reading to the children from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Flower- 


De-Luce,’’ 


and asked them to select lines from the 


poem which might be used with a drawing of the 
flower to decorate a cover suitable for a gift book. 
A large jar filled with blossoms of the blue flag 
stood on the table. These were distributed. From 
the covers made by the class, 17 was selected as 
one of the best. 
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Design for a Book Cover. 
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Children readily learn that the important lines 
in a composition must not divide the space equally, 
and that the most important mass should not occupy 
the centre of space; but to lead them to appreciate 
that subtle variety in the divisions of space, and 
those relations of masses and tones which result in 
beauty, requires much patient help by the teacher 
and continued practice by the pupils. But this 
work is do-able on the pupil’s plane, and it is worth 
while. If we help to refine the children’s taste by 
leading them to see relations, our work is in har- 
mony with the best that is done. 


NATHANIEL L. BERRY, 


Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newton, Mass. 


“by. 








A SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 


HE Preacher said of the making of books 
there is no end and one need not neces- 
sarily depend upon a printer to produce 
them. A school magizine may be made 
by the school itself—-the children being 
‘‘printer’’ and the teacher ‘ binder.’’ 

For a long time it was a great prob- 
lem as to what I could do to improve 
the written work and also to make it a 
pleasure to the pupils of my class. I 
have found a solution to that problem 
in the School Magazine. Permit me to 
say that unless one is willing to devote 
time and thought to the making of the magazine, 
one should not attempt it. In my case the experi- 
ment has proved so successful I would willingly 
devote much more time to it were that necessary. 
One evening is all that is required outside school 
hours to bind the material which has been accumu- 
lating during the month. 

When I receive my new seventh grade class in 
September, I talk with the pupils in regard to the 
making of the magazine and show them the work 
of the previous class; interest is awakened at once 
and thereafter everybody tries to do his work well 
the first time, as only the best is accepted for the 
magazine. 

All teachers complain of the large amount of 
written work which must be corrected and rewritten. 
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“The pleasures of spring.'' Drawings by 7th Grade pupils 
for the *‘ Bartiett Review.” 
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I find doing the work for the magazine a great in- 
centive. The pupils know that the work is to be 
used just as it comes from the hand of the scholar 
and that it must be as nearly perfect as possible; 
hence the amount of rewritten work is very, very 
small. Of course, some mistakes are found and the 
pupil is more careful in his next paper. 

Every bit of written work during the month in 
all studies is saved; pictures relating to all subjects 
taught are cut from old magazines and papers and 
mounted by the pupils, and an appropriate quota- 
tion from some poem, studied as a memory selec- 
tion, is written or printed under each picture. 

I have pen and ink pictures made illustrating 
the month, and also some particular happenings 
during the month, as: Snow-storm, After the Storm, 
Valentines, Spring Sports, Rainy Day. After three 
or four months the pupils become quite expert in 
making these little figures, or rather people of their 
imagination, and then they are allowed to color 
them — which is indeed a pleasure. 

Of course, no magazine is complete without its 
funny pictures. At the suggestion of the drawing 
teacher we concluded to make our own instead of 
taking them from the Sunday papers. Practice 
makes perfect, and after a few trials they were a 
decided success. Original advertisements are written, 
then illustrated; after a time some are painted. 
Sometimes a bit of original poetry creeps in and 
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surprises us all, even the writer himself, who 
thought he could never become a ‘‘scribbler.”’ 
Before the close of the school year some be- 
come adepts at writing and illustrating original 
stories; a form of composition I find my pupils like 
very much, as it is a kind of work which gives the 
imagination a chance to take flight into unexplored 
regions, so dear to the heart of the child. Illus- 
trated geographical letters are another source of 
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LATEST SHOES | 


A SPECIAL SALE TO-DAY 


FOR LADIES AND GENTS. 


We HAVE SHOES 


FOR EVERYBODY AND FOR EVERY 


PURPOSE,AND WE HAVE 92.50 SHOES IN 


DIFFERENT STYLES WHICH ARE EGUAL TO 


UTHER MAKES COSTING ONE DOLLAR 


MORE. Au OUR SHOES ARE PERFECT IN 


FiITAND NEWEST STYLES; 







EXCELLANT MATERIALS, 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


Neue Rive y's 
Suce Srore. 


q Crank 


Sr. 


Advertising page from the “ Bartlett Review.” 7th Grade. 
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Advertising page from the “ Bartlett Review.’’ 7th Grade. 
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pleasure. A child delights to do the thing he can 
do well. 


The name for the magazine is chosen by ballot. 
Before balloting several names are presented for 
consideration, and the teacher by skilful manage- 
ment may succeed in getting just the name she 
wishes; in our case the name chosen was Bartlett 
Review; Bartlett being the name of the school. 


Each child in the class is required to bring in 
his design for the cover of the magazine at a stated 
time; all are carefully examined and the best one 
selected; if there is more than one suitable for the 
occasion the pupils are called upon to show their 
preference by ballot; only one cover per pupil is 
allowed for the year—so the poor designers have 
an equal chance with the best. 


You ask, ‘‘How can one find time to do so 
much?’’ The drawing teacher very kindly volun- 
teered to allow the drawing lessons, in this partic- 
ular room, to be upon the decorative part of the 
book; by so doing we were able to accomplish 
much more than we could otherwise have done. 
The other work came in its proper place as a part 
of the regular routine. 


Each teacher must decide upon the size of her 
own magazine; all our language and composition 
work is done on block paper eight by ten; that 
must of necessity be the required size for us; the 
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cover enough larger to protect the edges of the 
leaves. 

The pupil takes so much pride in his work tor 
the sake of the magazine that it is bound to be a 
success. 

As a great favor pupils are allowed to take 
home a magazine occasionally—-in that way the 
parents become interested in the work. 

Possibly this article may be the means of help- 
ing some fellow-teacher over the ‘hill of difficulty’’ 
which I have been so long scaling; if such should 
prove to be the case my labor has not been in vain. 


MARIA W. ROBERTS, 


Lowell, Mass. 


ol 
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A GENUINE EDUCATOR. 


Printed by permission of Mr. W. A. Baldwin, Principal of the 
Hyannis Normal School. 


My Dear Mr. Baldwin:— 

It seems I never write you except when I need 
help. My only excuse in asking it is that I need it 
very much or I should not trouble you, for I know 
you must have troubles enough of your own. 

To explain what I desire I will commence with 
my arrival here. I found a school building of six 
rooms, with only five used as recitation rooms and 
the sixth used as a sort of dump. So I conceived 
the idea of fitting it up as a recreation room. I 
explained my scheme to the other teachers and to 
the janitor and they agreed to help me all they 
could, but I could see they thought very little of it, 
as they have since confessed to me. 

Well, we gave the room a thorough cleaning, 
and painted the inside of a small cupboard upon 
one wall, and brought from the woods and placed 
in one corner an old tree. I took the children to 
an old soapstone factory near by, and pretty soon 
we had our cupboard running over with stones — 
mostly steatite and granite. The way those young- 
sters brought in stones was a caution! 

The work was divided into four departments — 
plants, animals, birds, and minerals, with a lady 
teacher at the head of each, and with me as a sort 
of board of arbitration to settle any uncertainties 
which might arise, such as where a bird would 
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look best, or what color would match most harmo- 
niously with a plant, etc., etc. 

We loaded the tree with birds’ nests and after 
a while obtained a few stuffed birds from some 
friends. Meanwhile one family had become greatly 
interested and gave us some old magazines which 
we distributed over the desks in the room. Then a 
few games came along. I obtained a table from one 
family and we introduced ping pong. Plants came 
in. There were some nice lamps in the building 
and we placed them in our room. We have had it 
opened a few evenings and have given the children 
a little social time. 

After a while I took out some of the desks. 
The ceiling was in poor condition so the janitor and 
I repaired it and tinted it. When finished, it looked 
so well that the superintendent paid the cost of the 
materials and gave us some spare tables from an- 
other building, so we have removed all the desks 
and now have a room we are quite proud of. 

I haven’t said much of the children’s part in 
the work but they did a large share of it. They 
gathered minerals, nests, plants, magazines, painted, 
removed desks, and helped in everything being 
done. Now we have a large jar containing five 
goldfish, a fine collection of local woods containing 
thirty-five specimens, several nice specimens of 
mineral ore, and a large collection of shells from 
Provincetown. 
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One day the teachers proposed getting some 
small pieces of statuary to adorn the walls, and they 
pay for it. I proposed letting the children contrib- 
ute, so banks were placed in the different rooms 
and we soon obtained enough money to buy three 
small busts and the shelves for them. 

Recently the superintendent of the cotton mill 
gave me the money to buy a case of twenty stuffed 
birds which I got track of and was telling him 
about. He is also having made for me a sample 
case of cotton containing all the different stages 
from the pod to the manufactured cloth. When I 
tell you that it is to be four feet long and three feet 
high and in a nice case, you will perceive that it 
will be no mean acquisition to our room. 

Having described six months’ work upon so 
many pages I will now state my own trouble. The 
foreman of the mill is interested in our room 
and proposed raising some money for it, and sug- 
gested giving a couple of lectures and charging ad- 
mission. He said he would procure one lecturer if 
I would procure the other, so he has made arrange- 
ments with Prof. Crook of Amherst College. 

I must not let this chance slip, and I thought 
if I could only get you to come and give a talk, say, 
upon what other schools, such as Hyannis, are 
doing along industrial lines, etc., I could also get 
the citizens more deeply interested in our school 
work and pave the way for a little manual training, 
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hammock making, sewing, etc., of which we have 
none. 

The school committee, superintendent and par- 
ents are highly pleased thus far with what I have 
done and have not opposed a single thing. My 
school is now in such shape that I can afford to 
take considerable time from the three R’s for the 
rest of the school year. 

Our vacation comes from April 3 to April 20 
and we propose to have the lectures after then, as 
soon as we can arrange it. 

This is a village of two thousand inhabitants, 
of a cosmopolitan class. It is in the town of Booth, 
and the only industry is a large cotton mill which 
employs eight hundred persons, and there is a wide 
field for missionary work. 

Some of our teachers are interested in summer 
school work, and I think you will have some of 
them at the school this summer. 

Kindly remember me to all those I know. 


Very respectfully yours, 


WILLIAM ST. GEORGE. 
Battle Hollow, Conn., 
March 20, 1903. 





ANNOTATED OUTLINES. 
OCTOBER. 
CENTRAL TOPIC, NATURE DRAWING. 


RIMARY. First Year.—A. Draw rose 
hips, woodbine berries, or any other 
brilliantly colored seed-packs of simple 
form using colored pencils or water 
color. Give special attention to the 
arrangement within a circle. Sheets of 
manila paper six inches square with 
three inch circles drawn accurately upon 
them (a) may be prepared by the older 
pupils for the little folk to use. These 
sheets may be used in two or three 
ways: the drawing may be made within 
the drawn circle; or the circle may be 
cut out carefully with a sharp knife leaving a frame 
which may be used over a drawing made upon 
paper of different tint; or the circle may be used as 
the field for the drawing and then mounted on a 
sheet of another tint; the frame may be used as a 
stencil and other circular inclosing forms traced by 
the children for other attempts on papers of differ- 
ent tints. On the finished sheet, the circular in- 
closing form should be lined-in freehand by the 
pupil with some color already used in the drawing 
or with gray or black.* B. Make a color chart, 

















*The teacher will see that herein are suggestions for enough variations in 
lessons to fill all the time allowed for this topic during the month. Variety will 


spice that repetition which is necessary if the pupil is to acquire any skill in 
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using colored pencils, water colors , 


or colored papers. Two of many 
good forms are suggested in the 
sketches. Observe the autumn 
colors and make color prominent 


in the language work this month. ° 
C. Continue blackboard drawing. | 


The circular target is a good sub- 
ject. 


Second Year.—D. Draw simple 
sprays with berries or leaflets, 
using colored pencils or water 
color. Frames may be made as 
indicated above, and used in vari- 
ous ways: as stencils for the trac- 
ing of numerous inclosing forms; 
as a cover or mount for a draw- 
ing made on another paper of dif- 
ferent tint, so placed that the best 
part only of the drawing shall be 
visible; or as a finder before the 
drawing is made, that is, as a win- 
dow through which the children 
are led to discover the best part 
of the spray to draw, or the best 
possible arrangement of the speci- 
men within the inclosing form. 
E. Make color scales, using col- 
ored pencils or water color. Two 
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simple arrangements are suggested, 
ea, eb. If colored pencils are used 
fill the central oblong first with an 
even tone of full strength; fill the 
lower oblong next by using alter- 
nately the central color and black, 
until a rich dark tone is secured; 
fill the upper oblong by going over 
the surface again and again very 
delicately until a depth of tint is 
secured as much lighter than the 
full color as the shade is darker. 
Make discriminating use of the 


terms, shade of red, full green, 
tint of orange, etc., in the lan- 
guage work of the month. Con- 


tinue blackboard practice of large 
geometric figures in combination 
such as those suggested for color 
diagrams. 


Third Year. F. Draw the 
autumn leaves with colored pen- 
cils or water color, preferably the 
latter. Papers may be prepared 
as suggested under A, with a four 
inch circle, within which a beauti- 
ful leaf may be traced and colored 
in imitation of the natural color- 
ing. A black background, fa, gives 
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additional practice in the use of the brush and adds 
brilliancy, by contrast, to the colors of the leaf. 
Some pupils may be able to make their own inclos- 
ing forms by placing a leaf upon a sheet and sketch- 
ing an oblong of the right size to inclose the leaf 
agreeably. Avoid such extremes as fc and fd. Aim 
at a beautiful outline by careful tracing, purity of 
color through clean kit and direct handling, neatness 
of effect by careful following of all outlines and by 
cleanliness. G. Make color scales, using colored 
pencils or watercolor. Lay out a sheet as shown 
at ea, eb. Color the middle oblong not quite full 
tone of orange, for example; dilute the tone a little 
with water and add some of a color which comes 
next to the selected tone in the spectrum, in this 
case red; place this in the left oblong; dilute the 
orange a little again and add some of the color 
next it in the spectrum upon the opposite side, 
namely, yellow; place this in the right oblong. Aim 
to secure three spots of the same value, and a tone 
on one side as much redder than orange as that 
upon the other side is yellower than orange. Make 
frequent and discriminating use of all color terms 
known to the children in both oral and written work. 
Continue blackboard drawing, using as subjects for 
practice simple leaf outlines drawn very large. 


INTERMEDIATE. Fourth Year.—_H. Draw 
the fall fruits, using a single characteristic color for 
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each, well arranged within an inclosing form, with 
or without a background. One form involves the 
first step in pictorial composition, namely, the sug- 
gestion of ground and background. A single fruit 
should be selected for the subject, the background 
finished in black and the ground in a gray half 
way between the fruit tone and black in value; or, 
better, having determined the hue and value of the 
object, make the background a deep shade of the 
color, and the ground an exact intermediate between 
the two. Another form of the exercise is illustrated 
at ha. It consists of a silhouette of the spray drawn 
in the characteristic dominant color of the original 
instead of in ink. Strive for the utmost faithfulness 
to nature in the outline of the object. Continue 
blackboard practice. Try the graceful curves of 
fruit contours. 

Fifth Year.-—-J. Draw the fall fruits in simple 
groups, using characteristic analogous tones of color, 
well arranged within an inclosing form, with grounds 
of harmonious tones. Select two fruits, or at most 
three, of analogous colors; determine the color 
scale for the group, and extend it to include other 
analogous tones appropriate for ground and back- 
ground; draw the group in pencil with great care; 
when correct, transfer the outlines, if necessary, 
and finish the sheet in color. For example: If a 
yellow-green apple and a green-yellow pear form 
the group the analogous scale for coloring might 
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include green, the next step one 
way, or yellow, the next the 
other way, or both. If the pear 
is the lighter in value, the apple 
darker by a certain interval, the 
ground might be the yellow grayed 
and, by the same interval, lighter 
than the pear; the background 
might be green grayed and, by a 
similar interval, darker than the 
apple. The aim should be to pro- 
duce a whole having a consistent 
scale of tones both in value and in 
hue.* Try several different groups 
in pencil, both for practice in draw- 
ing and in composition and to de- 
termine the best one to put into 
color. 


Sixth Year.—K. Draw single 
trees, of characteristic shape and 
fall color, as seen against the sky 
or other distant background, well 
composed within an oblong, using 
flat or nearly flat tones of color. 


The ideal way to secure this result | 
is to take the class out of doors 


* The Publishers regret as deeply as the Editor and | 


the teachers, that it is impossible, as yet, to reproduce 
these illustrations from month to month, in color. We 
hope the time will come when that can be done. 
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to select the trees to study, to 
make pencil sketches of their 
shapes, to memorize their charac- 
teristic colors at this season, and 
:o determine appropriate inclosing 
forms. If this is impossible select 
a tree or two which can be seen 
from the school building. The tops 
of trees, ka, may serve, if the 
whole trees are impossible. If no 
trees are visible the teacher must 
resort to blackboard sketches and 
discussions of memories of fall col- 
orings. Each pupil should mem- 
orize several trees during the 
month and produce at least two 
different finished sheets. What has 
been said about coloring under H 
is applicable here. The secret of 
failure is in making the trees too 
small, kb. They should be rela- 
tively large in the panel. 


GRAMMAR. Seventh Year. 
M. Draw single trees of charac- 
teristic fall coloring, with simple 
accessories such as a rock, a fence, 
a path, a pond, well composed 
within inclosing forms, in analo- 
gous coloring. The notes for the 
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sixth grade apply here. The seventh grade pupils 
should be encouraged to attempt a little more in 
their compositions, and should be allowed a little 
more freedom in the use of color. Still the work 
should be kept as simple as possible. Insist upon 
faithful drawing. No sloppiness! 


Eighth Year.—_N. Make decorative arrangements 
similar to the foregoing but making use of vener- 
able trees and trees of erratic shape which afford 
such attractive opportunities for fine line drawing. 
Make careful studies of such trees not only for 
their general outlines, their scrappy and odd-shaped 
masses of autumn foliage, but for their anatomy, 
the result of years of warfare with the storms and 
ice. Get something of the story of the tree into 
the drawing. Study complimentary effects of color 
in nature, a yellow tree against a blue sky, a red 
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Cardinal 





Plower. 


maple against a background of pines, 
an evergreen against an orange 
forest-side, and make scales of con- 
sistent tones including a compli- 
mentary interval of color. In the 
decorative arrangement the whole 
of an old tree need not be repre- 
sented; a part is often better. 

Ninth Year.—O. By combin- 
ing elements carefully studied, com- 
pose landscapes which shall say 
‘‘autumn’’ to the observer even 
without the use of color. Determine 
the characteristic autumn sky, and 
autumn coloring. When a landscape 
is composed try coloring it to sug- 
gest noon and evening or late after- 
noon. In the use of color illustrate 
harmony by means of a dominant 
tone or value. The autumn haze 
illustrates the effect of a dominant 
tone upon all colors of the landscape, 
softening all, binding all together 
with a common element. 

HIGH SCHOOL. Freehand 
Classes. — The work outlined for 
seventh, eighth and ninth grade 
classes should be repeated in the 
high school, graded according to the 
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abilities of the pupils, but made 
more purposeful through the re- 
quirements of illustration. The mo- 
tive for high school landscapes 
should be found in literature. For 
example, Keats’ ‘‘Autumn’’ begin- 
ning, 
‘Seasons of mists and mellow fruitfulness,”’ 
or Spencer’s famous characteriza- 
tion in the ‘‘Faerie Queene,”’ 
‘“*Then come the Autumn all in yellow clad.” 
‘It is the intention of the 
artist,’’ says John La Farge, ‘‘not 
his adequate copying, that makes 
us understand him.” 


Mechanical Classes. P. Make 
careful studies in pencil or pen and 
ink, and in ink silhouette of the 
seed pods and fruit clusters of va- 
rious sorts, so rich in suggestion 
along the lines of the ceramic and 
plastic arts, and of turned and 
wrought work of all sorts. Make 
drawings showing different views of 
the same seed-pack. Design inter- 
pretations of a given seed-pack into 
clay, metal, wood. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR OCTOBER WORK. 


DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT. 

Balance. Fred H. Daniels. Applied Arts Book, November, rgor. 

Frame Lines. Edith Merrill Kettelle. Composition in Fine Art, 
Chapter II. 

Flower Composition. Arthur W. Dow. Composition, Sections XII 
and XVI. 

Space Division. James Hall. With Brush and Pen, p. 23. 

Drawings of fruits and other seed-packs. Illustrations in Plant Form 
and Design, Midgley and Lilley, figures 146, 147, 148,151; Lessons 
on Decorative Design, Jackson, Plate XXII; Theory and Practice, 
Jackson, Plate XXVIII. 

Illustrations of good decorative arrangements of plant form, in addi- 
tion to those in Second Guild Foiio, Plates II, VI, and IX, Mr. 
Dow’s Composition, Applied Arts Book, October, 1go1, pp. 20, 21; 
November, 1901, pp. 19, 20; September, 1902, Supplement; April, 
1903, pp. 185, 186, 187, 188; Studio, August, Igo1, pp. I10, 113. 

Model and object composition, Pictorial Composition, Henry T. 
Bailey, Year-Book C. S. M. A., 1902, p. 100. 

Landscape Composition. Arthur W. Dow. Composition, Sections 
VII, IX, XIII, XXII, XXIII and XXIV. 

Landscape Composition. James Hall. Applied Arts Book, Novem- 
ber, rgor. 


An Autumn effect without color. Studio, March, 1903, plate, p. 41. 


COLOR. 

In Landscape, decorative arrangements. The Ipswich Prints. Arthur 
W. Dow. 

Dominant tone in landscape. Illustrations. Studio, December, 1902, 
Frontispiece. Studio, March, 1903, plate, page 61. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


OOKS of reference are to the teacher 
what dollars in the bank are to the 
merchant. Nobody does much business 
without them. Notwithstanding the 
splendid free libraries of the country 
and their cordial attitude towards the 
public schools, every school should have 
a reference library of its own. In the 
7 | second Year-book of the Council of 
' Supervisors, Miss Perry of the State 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass., has 
an admirable paper on A Working 
Library for the Supervisor of the Man- 
ual Arts. Such a library would be none too large 
for an eight-room school building. That no public 
school now has such a library is no reason why a 
public school should not have one in the near 
future. Ought not the School Library and Museum 
to be the next fad? In a discussion of Miss Perry’s 
paper Prof. Alfred Vance Churchill of Teachers’ 
College, New York, selected from the list presented 
some twenty volumes which might well be pur- 
chased first as those most immediately and gener- 
ally useful to the teacher. After one or two changes 
suggested by Mr. Hall, Prof. Churchill’s list was 
accepted almost unanimously by the Council. The 
list has since been submitted to Mr. Berry of New- 
ton, and to Mr. Sargent, State Instructor in Draw- 
ing for Massachusetts. The aim has been to select 
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EDITOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 





the smallest possible library which would be fairly 
comprehensive within the limits of average primary 
and grammar instruction in the arts, and the num- 
ber of essential and unanimously approved first 
books has been reduced to fifteen, as follows: 
Mechanical Drawing. Cross. Ginn & Co. 

Freehand Drawing. Cross. Ginn & Co. 

Alphabets Old and New. Day. Scribners. 

Manual of Decorative Composition. Mayeux. Appleton. 

Lessons on Decorative Design. Jackson. Chapman & Hall. 
Studies in Plant Form and Design. Midgley and Lilley. Scribners. 
Line and Form. Crane. Bell & Sons. 

With Brush and Pen. Hall. Witter. 

Composition. Dow. Baker & Taylor. 

Nature in Ornament. Day. Scribners. 

How to Enjoy Pictures. Emery. Prang. 

How to Judge a Picture. Van Dyke. Eaton & Mains. 

History of Painting. Van Dyke. Longmans. 

History of Art. Goodyear. Barnes. 

School Sanitation and Decoration. Burrage and Bailey. Heath. 


All agree that at least three periodicals should 
be included in any list of helpful reference material; 
The School Arts Book. Worcester. 

The Studio. New York. 
Masters in Art. Boston. 
I am inclined to add two others which are full of 
suggestive illustrations; 
The Craftsman. Syracuse. 
The Printing Art. Cambridge. 
In addition to the foregoing books and magazines 
the following are essential in an art library for high 
schools: 76 
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Lectures and Lessons on Art. Moody. Bell & Sons. 

Pen Drawing. Maginnis. Bates & Guild. 

Theory and Practice of Design. Jackson. Lippincott. 

Figure Drawing and Composition. Hatton. Chapman & Hall. 
Handbook of Ornament. Meyer. Hessling & Spielmeyer. 
Bases of Design. Crane. Bell & Sons. 

Modern Painters, and Elements of Drawing. Ruskin. Lovell. 
History of Greek Art. Tarbell. Macmillan. 

History of Architecture. Ferguson. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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When Mr. Berry was asked with which to make a 
beginning in a grammar school, he replied, ‘‘ With 
a periodical, The School Arts Book (!); after that: 
for children to see, Dow’s Composition; and for 
children to read, How to Enjoy Pictures, by Miss 
Emery.’”’ 
Having made a beginning other books will fellow. 

Property will brutely draw 

Still to the proprietor; 

Silver to silver creep and wind, 

And Kind to Kind.”’ 


te sat A 


And besides, ‘‘ Where there’s a will, there’s a way.’’ 


Among the books which might come later are 
/ Ruskin’s Works. 
Considerations on Painting. La Farge. Macmillan. 
/ History of Art. Lubke. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. Gardner. Macmillan. 
Architecture of the Classic Ages. Buhlmann. Bruno Hessling. 


History, Principles and Practice of Symbolism. Huime. Swan & 
Sermenschein. 
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French Art. Brownell. Scribners. 

Principles of Architectural Composition. Robinson. The Archi- 
tectural Co. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Blashfield and Hopkins. Scribners. 


Hereafter in this department of the magazine 
will appear discriminating reviews of books and 
periodicals suitable for the school arts library. 
































THE CATCH-ALL. 


ATURE is the dominant note this month. 

No one can escape the influence of the 
changing leaves, the ripening fruits, the 
shrinking days. Everybody is touched 
by the autumn silences, the autumn 
brilliancies, the autumn chill. Nature 
furnishes the best of material for the 
teachers of reading, of language, of liter- 
ature, of science, of drawing, of design, 
whether in form or color, and that 
wealth we must utilize in the produc- 
tion of that finer wealth which Hender- 
son calls ‘‘human wealth.’’ 
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OULD it be too much to expect every finished 
paper this month to show upon its face what 

it is, unmistaksbly; that it was planned with refer- 
ence to its appearance; that it was executed neatly 
and with all the skill the pupil could command ? 
‘‘What is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 


HE course in drawing should become more and 

more a course in Beauty — beauty in technique, 

in arrangement, in form, in color—a course in the 

theory and practice of beauty in all handwork. The 

application of the principles, the practice of the arts 

acquired during the drawing periods should be per- 
petual in all other exercises. 
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SCHOOL Magazine, such as Miss Roberts de- 

scribes in her article, seems to be a most 
effective instrument for securing co-operation, cor- 
relation, co-ordination, contagious enthusiasm, and 
other good results. These magazines are books of 
some one hundred and fifty pages. They do not 
contain specimens of school work, any more than 
the popular magazines contain specimens of society 
work. They contain historical and geographical 
articles, short stories, amusing incidents, funny say- 
ings, letters, evidently from ‘‘Our special correspond- 
ant’’ in Luzon, Mexico, Japan and other foreign 
countries, announcements, advertisements, and the 
like, and all illustrated in ink or color. 


HE few pages and illustrations from these Mag- 

azines reproduced herewith give but a faint 
idea of their richness. In addition to the original 
drawings there are the geography and history pic- 
tures cut from magazines and books and neatly 
mounted and annotated; clippings from the current 
newspapers on the important topics of the day; 
pages of selected poems neatly copied. What won- 
der the children would only lend copies of their 
magazine to the editor of this one! 


NYBODY with half an eye can see in these 
school magazines ample opportunity for spell- 
ing, writing, grammar, rhetoric, for mathematics and 
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geometry, in their applications, for drawing, design- 
ing, coloring, lettering, and for no little constructive 
work in the way of book making; but many people 
with two eyes do not see the significance of work 
for children with a purpose that children can appre- 
ciate. 


OME sensible psychologist, I forget who, tried 

the experiment of having one gang of prisoners 
pile up stones in one part of a prison yard only to 
remove the pile block by block to another; while a 
second gang carried an equal weight of stone and 
built an extension of the prison walls. The first 
gang was jaded in five hours; the other worked 
cheerfully all day, and looked forward to a useful 
day’s work on the morrow. And are children so 
different? ‘‘ There is all the difference in the world,”’ 
says Booker Washington, ‘‘ between working and 
being worked.”’ 


OL. II of the Applied Arts Book has been beau- 
tifully bound in limp leather and can be had of 
the publishers, The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass., 
for $2.25. Any subscriber wishing to exchange their 
complete numbers for the bound volume can do so by 


sending them post paid to the publisher together 
with $1.25. 
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OPTIMISM. 


From The Psalm of The West. 


SIDNEY LAINER. 


For Weakness, in freedom, grows stronger than 
Strength with a chain; 

And Error, in freedom, will come to lamenting 
his stain, 

Till freely repenting he whiten his spirit again ; 

And Friendship, in freedom, will blot out the 
bounding of race; 

And straight Law, in freedom, will curve to the 
rounding of grace; 

And Fashion, in freedom, will die of the lie in 
her face. 
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